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This edition of the Certification Manual 
again provides a handy source of information about requirements for teach- 
ing and other school positions in the various states. But it does much more. 
This volume, particularly Chapter I, goes far beyond the subject of certifica- 
tion per se. It delves into a whole host of mechanisms and activities in pro- 
fessional governance which are related to standards. The Manual has become 
a report on many developments other than certification — accreditation, 
professional standards and practices legislation, new staffing patterns, teacher 
aides; indeed, governance of the profession. A next edition might well be 
called a manual on standards and governance of the teaching profession. 

We continue to be fortunate in having T. M. Stinnett mastermind the 
writing and production of this publication. To date he has depended mainly 
on the data gathered from state directors of teacher education and certifica- 
tion. In the future, a number of other sources obviously will need to be 
consulted state legislation, documents of state education associations, rec- 
ords of professional standards and practices bodies, documents of the 
Commission of the States, and reference materials from other groups — and 
the secretariats of such groups will need to be polled. 

During the three years since publication of the 1967 Manual, the devel- 
opments in certification (and in other aspects of professionalization in 
teaching) have been substantial and, it is hoped, are precursors of develop- 
ments in the decade to come. A perspective on these developments is included 
here as in probably no other volume. 

The first chapter of this edition of the Manual takes a broader view of 
what is happening in teacher education and certification than it has taken 
in previous volumes. We enjoy the harvest of Mr. Stinnett’s rich and varied 
experience, the seasoned insights of a man who has lived with the growing 
pains of teacher education but who remains critical and intensely perceptive; 
and they make exciting reading of what could be dull stuff. 

Roy A. Edelfelt 

NCTEPS Executive Secretary 
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The preparation of this ninth volume 
in the series of Manuals (1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, 1959, 1961, 1964, 1967, 
and 1970) has been, perhaps, the most exciting and satisfying to me. The 
basic reason is that there seems to be an unprecedented movement among 
the state directors of teacher education and certification toward meeting the 
awesome challenges of the times. This is evident in the new positions for 
which preparation and certification programs have been defined. It is evident 
in the dramatic reforms being made and in those proposed for future imple- 
mentation. It is evident in the comprehensive efforts to simplify the processing 
of certification applications and in the widespread abandonment of nit-pick- 
ing course identification and credit-counting, with expanding reliance upon 
institutional recommendations. It is evident, perhaps most of all, in a new 
concept of the proper role of the state legal authorities: that of leadership 
and stimulation rather than obsession with authority and legalisms. Of course, 
there is yet a long way to go, as is true of all education, but the movement 
is under way with gathering momentum. 

As with the origin and continuing production of the Manual, this volume 
and its predecessors constituted something of a labor of love on the part of 
both the NEA National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards and the writer. Its motivation has been deeply grounded, basically, 
in a sense of service to the profession and in a deep sense of faith in the ex- 
traordinary importance of the state teacher education-certification offices to 
affect materially the quality of public education. Although I have no precise 
figures to support it, I surmise that the proceeds from the volumes have 
scarcely covered the coss of publication, let alone the heavy cost of staff 
time and other expenses of compiling the materials and preparing the manu- 
scripts. 

In order to effect economies and to simplify the text, several tables have 
been dropped in this edition, as well as the former Chapter III, “Guides to 
Securing Teaching Positions in the United States and Abroad.” 

As with virtually all editions of the Manual, Geraldine E. Pershing of the 
NCTEPS staff has performed the really drudging task of collecting the neces- 
sary materials, tabulating them, preparing the tables, editing the manuscript, 
and processing all the minute details through to publication. For these, she 
has my admiration and thanks. Edna N. Frady, now with the NEA National 
Higher Education Association, again rendered valuable assistance in the pro- 
duction of this volume. Mrs. David Clark transcribed the questionnaire re- 
plies from the states and typed the final manuscript copy. 

Not because it is traditional, but because it is true, once again we add that 
this volume could not have been brought into being without the splendid co- 
operation of the respective state directors of teacher education and certifica- 
tion. 



College Station, Texas 
January 1970 



T. M. Stinnett 
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INNOVATIONS IN TEACHER EDUCATION- 
CERTIF'ICATION-ACCREDITATION 



Chapter I 
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The period 1964- 
67, which was treateu ir. the 1967 Edition of the 
Manual, was described in .‘hat volume as one of 
“relative calm,” as one in which attacks on state 
teacher education-certification-accreditation pro- 
cedures had diminished somewhat. The impact of 
federal school legislation upon the procedures had 
not yet appeared in the reports from the states. 
But the charge persisted that the Establishment 
continued to resist change rather than influence 
it. 

Significantly, the 1970 Edition reports great 
ferment among the state education legal authori- 
ties in the search for new and better procedures 
in the teacher education-certification-accreditation 
process. It is clearly evident, from the reports de- 
scribed in this volume, that the (Old) Establish- 
ment — as represented by the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE), 
the NEA National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards (NCTEPS), 
the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCS- 
SO), and the National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Teacher Education and Certification 
(NASDTEC) — is moving with vigor and deter- 
mination to effect changes appropriate to new con- 
ditions. 

The evidence would appear to indicate a shift 
in direction insofar as NASDTEC is concerned, 
which may be summarized in one sentence: The 
new direction is away from inflexible adherence 
to the regulatory function and toward construc- 
tive, dynamic leadership — from the enforcement 
role to a stimulation role. Conversely, it appears, 
the inertia of the New Establishment (as repre- 
sented by the proponents of the meritocracy con- 
cept of education) toward some time-honored 
practices is being overrun by the flow of the times 
(see comments on accreditation, admission poli- 
cies, standardized tests, pages 16-18). In sum- 
mary, it appears that it is the establishmentarians 
who are now on the defensive; the Old Establish- 
ment is on the offensive. 



This is perhaps too simplistic a description. 
What has in the past been designated as the Old 
Establishment and the New Establishment are be- 
ing broken up by the flow of the times. Totally 
new alignments are evolving. 

This is not really a struggle for power, or a 
struggle for control of education, between two 
groups of combatants. It is really a struggle be- 
tween society at large and proponents of the sta- 
tus quo. Society necessarily upholds the thesis that 
education, at whatever level, should serve to the 
fullest possible degree the needs of all, nurturing 
the potentials of all. Arrayed in resistance to this 
thesis are those devoted to the conservation of 
the status quo, a group that might be termed as 
one educational establishment consisting of insti- 
tutions, agencies, organizations, and personnel 
who would defend and protect education and its 
institutions much as they have been. 

Another way to view the conflict is to state that 
it is between those who advocate the continued 
development of an intellectual aristocracy and 
those who tend to the egalitarian concept of the 
purposes of education. 

Essentially, the conflict comes to focus in the 
search for a redefinition both of the goals of ed- 
ucation and of the roles of various segments of 
educational personnel. In short, one segment tends 
to drive toward conserving existing institutions 
and practices while another is in revolt against 
the obsolescenses both of education and of edu- 
cational institutions. The latter group demands a 
system of self-determinism in control of the teach- 
ing profession in the lower schools in order to be 
in the position to assure better teaching and better 
learning conditions. This latter group is not likely 
to make a peace of expediency With the former. 
Thus, we are witnessing a new and continuing ag- 
gressiveness among personnel in the lower schools, 
aimed at securing the power to alter education for 
all, toward higher levels of quality. 

The “Introduction” to the 1967 Manual pre- 
sented a plea to state teacher education-certifica- 
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tion directors for concerted efforts to reach 
agreement regarding seven areas: 

1- A basic rationale for the free movement of 
qualified teachers across state lines. 

2. A simplification of the number and names 
of types of certificates. 

3. A universally accepted definition and design 
for implementation of the approved- 
program approach. 

4. A reasonably uniform approach — in both 
standards or criteria and processes — to state 
accreditation (approval) of teacher educa- 
tion programs. 

5. A reasonably uniform approach to provid- 
ing for democratic participation of the 
teaching profession in the formulation of 
certification requirements (through advisory 
councils, committees and commissions, ex- 
amining boards — whether legal or extralegal 
or voluntary — as well as through profes- 
sional practices commissions and profes- 
sional standards boards). 

6. The establishment of review boards to ex- 
amine credentials and backgrounds of 
applicants and to advise certification 
authorities in cases where exceptions to the 
established prescriptions, as a matter of 
fairness and justice, may be indicated. 

7. Finding antidotes for the widely alleged 
defensiveness about current practices in 
teacher education and certification. 

In all seven areas, and others, the reports from 
the state directors indicate widespread exploration 
and change or proposed change. This is not to 
imply that the plea in the 1967 Edition influenced 
these changes. As a matter of fact, it was the im- 
pact of changes in education, a build-up of pres- 
sures arising from many sources. New federal 
programs, studies financed by federal funds, con- 
cerns for the education of the disadvantaged, 
needed revisions in school staffing patterns, pres- 
sures from the profession to further simplify the 
processing of certification applications, and in- 
novation in teacher education were among the 
major causal factors. Whatever the causes, state 
programs and processes in teacher education- 
certification-accreditation are clearly moving with 
vigor toward meeting new needs. Of course, in a 
few states there is little evidence of dynamic 



action, only a comfortable clinging to the status 
quo or a puzzled questioning of what to do, mostly 
the latter. But from the evidence recorded in 
this Manual, the state authorities in general can no 
longer be charged with inertia and resistance to 
change. 

It is true, there is much bandying about of 
shibboleths, the creation of new words by which 
an exciting new jargon has found its way into 
education. This may or may not presage new 
and more effective practices. In some instances, 
yes; in others, no. A new vocabulary with refer- 
ence to state procedures has come into being. 
Some of the new words and phrases are “per- 
formance criteria, 55 “differentiated staffing,” “the 
teacher and his staff,” “career teacher,” “clinical 
experience,” and that newest of all cliches, 
“relevancy.” 

The Future Structure of 
Teacher Education 

With the virtual disappearance of the single- 
purpose teacher education institution and with 
the huge size of the state colleges and universities 
resulting from this transformation, nobody can be 
sure of the future structure of teacher education. 
It may be lost in the bigness of institutions. 

From evidence already discernible, three broad, 
probable developments are in the offing: (1) a pre- 
dictable drastic overhaul of past campus routines 
and procedures, including student-teaching re- 
forms; (2) a drastic shift of preparation programs 
to city school systems; and (3) an increasing 
reliance upon the strengthening of state procedures 
for teacher education-certification-accreditation. 

With respect to these developments, the follow- 
ing departures seem apparent: 

1. Earlier and greater exposure of education 
students to the actual teaching situation. This will 
include the assignment of student teachers as 
part-time teacher helpers, often with pay on an 
hourly basis, as a supplement to the usual labora- 
tory experiences. There is general discontent with 
overall student-teaching programs as being aca- 
demic rather than pragmatic. The substitution of 
practicums, including paid internships, seems to 
be inevitable. Especially is this true for those pre- 
paring to teach in inner-city schools. Already 
some large universities have virtually abandoned 
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their established student-teaching programs. One 
dean of a graduate school of education writes: 

We have completely abolished student teaching in 
the traditional sense. Now we recruit young people 
toward the end of their undergraduate years to come 
to the university elementary school as teacher aides. 
They are not observers, however; they are immedi- 
ately absorbed into a teaching team where they have 
definite responsibilities to fulfill. Following gradua- 
tion with the bachelor's degree, some of them stay on 
as interns for the entire year. They are paid an hour- 
ly rate throughout the aide and intern experience. 
Then we select a very few people out of this group 
for what we call a residency. These promising indi- 
viduals are paid approximately three-fourths of the 
regular salary and become members of the teaching 
staff, almost always working in teaching teams. 

That profound changes are ahead in the area of 
the usual laboratory experiences is reflected in 
already widespread adaptations. Closed-circuit 
TV, microteaching, microfilms, and video tapes 
are being used on many campuses to analyze 
teaching strengths and weaknesses, supplementing 
many of the mass observation procedures as well 
as some of the actual teaching or internship ex- 
periences. There is evidence that the number of 
Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.) programs, 
involving internship, is increasing. 

2. The shift of preparation programs from the 
campus to large city school systems. This has re- 
sulted from the unique problems of the big cities. 
Campus programs all too often follow the well- 
seasoned routines of preparing teachers for 
middle-class or suburban settings. 

While most of the school system preparation 
programs are developed in close cooperation with 
nearby universities, some are developing wholly 
on the initiative and resources of the school dis- 
tricts. Such systems establish their own Committee 
on Preparation Programs, taking liberal arts 
graduates and putting them through a teacher aide 
and internship program of orientation to teaching. 

It is to be hoped that such programs will be 
in full partnership with teacher education insti- 
tutions. But it seems apparent that cities will move 
ahead on their own if the cooperative approach 
is not sought or forthcoming from the institutions. 
Obviously, these school systems feel that insti- 
tutional programs of preparation are not realistic. 



3. A shift toward greater reliance on the 
strengthening of state procedures in teacher 
education-certification-accrcditation. It appears 
that we may be entering a period in which there 
will be a diminution of emphasis on national and 
regional patterns and an escalation of emphasis 
on state patterns. 

The development of national patterns of finan- 
cial support — and this support will continue but 
with a shift of focus, of proposed innovations, 
demonstrations, and seed money for experimenta- 
tion, and guidelines — was an essential and inevi- 
table step toward breaking states loose from hard 
and fast moorings. This was made necessary in 
the past by the inertia of states toward exercising 
quality controls over education and their inability 
to rise above the dictates of local mores. But this 
is changing. There are several factors emerging 
that appear to indicate a resurgence of state re- 
sponsibility. First is the virtual disappearance of 
the wide diversity in minimum requirements for 
certification at any teaching level. 

Second, states are now coming up with imagina- 
tive and frontier processes in certification — the 
examples of Maryland, Massachusetts, and Wash- 
ington are described below. True, the Massa- 
chusetts proposals ran into misunderstanding, 
some misinterpretation, and failed of passage in 
the legislature, but a broad framework for future 
progress was laid. In a sentence, the shift in state 
processes clearly is from the regulatory, unilateral, 
credit-counting control of both teacher education 
and certification to a leadership and consultative 
role. 

Third, apparently the states are rapidly improv- 
ing their roles in accrediting (or approving) 
teacher education programs, with increased em- 
phasis on the approved-program approach. The 
old practice of, in effect, dictating institutional 
teacher education curricula by specific certification 
prescriptions is receding. Greater autonomy is be- 
ing extended to approved institutions. Assuming 
the continuance of this trend, it probably portends 
a shift in the role of the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) 
to an advisory and consultative one. 

There are several factors involved in this 
possible shift. The NCATE, after seventeen years 
of existence (actually only fifteen years of ac- 
crediting), has accredited only 38 percent of the 
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institutions approved by the respective states for 
teacher education. In 1970, the number reached 
470. The Council began with 284 accredited in- 
stitutions inherited from the AACTE; a total of 
186 have been, added to the list, an average annual 
increase of 13 institutions. The number of 
NCATE-accredited institutions in selected years 



is as follows: 


Number of Institutions 


Year 


Accredited 


1955 


284 


1957 


291 


1959 


317 


1961 


363 


1963 


414 


1967 


449 


1968 


456 


1969 


462 


1970 


470 



The 1970 list represents, as mentioned above, 
less than 40 percent of the total of 1,246 ap- 
proved institutions, leaving 776 without NCATE 
accreditation. Although NCATE institutions are 
preparing about fourth-fifths of the new teachers 
graduated each year, up from 60 percent in 1960, 
still the large number of institutions not accredited 
by the Council presents a real problem to certifi- 
cation authorities seeking to achieve the free 
movement of qualified teachers across state lines. 

It may be that the NCATE has achieved the 
basic goal for which it was established — the plac- 
ing of a quality floor under institutional programs 
of teacher education. Certainly, it should be said 
that its work has been fruitful. In Chapter II is 
reported the obvious enthusiasm of many state 
directors for the work of the NCATE and their 
belief that it still constitutes the real foundation 
for reciprocity. Since its founding in 1952, the 
NCATE has been harassed constantly by a cluster 
of institutions determined to prevent national 
accreditation of teacher education. It has been 
compelled to undergo three successive reorganiza- 
tions of structure and constituency (in 1954, 
1956, and 1966). The original representation with 
equal allotment to the three major interests — the 
practitioners in the lower schools, as represented 
by the National Education Association (6); the 
preparing schools, as represented by the AACTE 
(6); and the state education legal authorities, as 



represented by CCSSO and NASDTEC (6) — has 
undergone a steady erosion until in 1970 the pre- 
paring institutions have thirteen representatives, 
the practitioners their original six, and the state 
legal authorities two. This is a skewed arrange- 
ment obviously intended to keep the practitioners 
and legal authorities in inferior and ineffective 
roles and to elevate the institutions to a command- 
ing role. On a related point, Bemd has spoken 
forthrightly: 

Our [higher education personnel] definitions of 
quality cause more discrimination and waste more 
human resources every day than all the overt racists 
could manage in a lifetime of effort. Given the op- 
portunities to teach in, give money to, do research 
with, or vote power for, we will exercise the options 
in favor of places that rank high in the production of 
what are conceived to be quality Ph.D.’s, no matter 
what the need is for other services. And those schools, 
of course, are the ones that devote minimal resources 
to teacher education and know the least about and 
accept the least responsibility for the communities in 
which they exist. . . . The trouble with the American 
liberal arts professor is that he does not realize how 
much power he has. He is as profoundly dissatisfied 
with the schools as I, but he thinks it the fault ur the 
educationists, principals, and superintendents; school 
beard members; or state education departments. He 
does not realize that he has won his victory over the 
teachers colleges. He not only outvotes them in fac- 
ulty meetings, he is becoming increasingly successful 
in imposing his research orientation upon them. Both 
among the pedagogues and the nonpedagogues, 
power adheres to those who know the least about the 
schools for which they are presumably preparing 
their students to teach. 1 

It is doubtful if this unbalanced power struc- 
ture will hold up under the drive of teachers for 
recognition -in policy-making in the face of an 
aroused profession. The NEA Association of 
Classroom Teachers apparently has become res- 
tive under the impact of domination by higher 
education of preparation programs, as indicated 
by the following action: 

By consensus, the Executive Committee decided 
that the issue of teacher preparation would be an 
ACT priority during 1969-70 ... the goal is to have 



1 Bemd, Daniel. “Minding Our Own Business.” Journal 
of Teacher Education 20:277-82; Fall 1969. 
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teacher preparation institutions which would grad- 
uate young people who would be the best educated 
and the most professional element in American so- 
ciety. . . . The basic need for this type program re- 
lates to the fact that classroom teachers are not 
meaningfully involved in the preparation of teachers, 
rather that the decisions on training are being made 
by those in higher education, state departments, and 
the administrations. 2 

Concurrent with the rising militancy of teachers 
is the decided trend of states toward strengthening 
certification programs and accrediting procedures. 
For this Manual , thirty-six states reported exten- 
sive use of the approved-program approach, forty- 
two states reported having developed and adopted 
their own standards for approval, and forty states 
reported the use of ad hoc professional commit- 
tees for evaluation of institutional programs. 

Other evidence of the burgeoning efforts of 
states to strengthen their own procedures of ac- 
creditation, certification, and reciprocity comes 
from a survey made by Allen Rosebrock (New 
Jersey) for the NASDTEC Standards Committee. 
Twenty-eight states (including D.C.) reported 
that they will issue initial certificates to graduates 
of approved programs under standards set forth 
in Circular 351 s ; twenty will evaluate in-state 
colleges on the basis of 351 standards (18 dupli- 
cations) and ten on equivalent standards (8 dupli- 
cations). Omitting the duplications in these three 
alternatives, a total of thirty-two states will use 
351 standards to a significant degree. 

Paralleling these developments is the drive by 
teachers for state professional negotiation laws, 
of which there are now twenty-three; for profes- 
sional practices acts, of which there are now six- 
teen; and for the establishment of professional 
standards boards, of which there are now perhaps 
a half-dozen. These legislative enactments confer 
at least quasilegal powers to help determine work- 
ing conditions, standards for entry into the pro- 
fession, the quality of teacher education programs, 
and standards of ethical conduct and practice. 

While it is understandable that the teaching 
profession in the lower schools should take this 
route, in view of what amounts to the rejection 
of a partnership approach among all segments of 
teaching and areas of education, this direction will 
not be without its difficulties. Walter E. Oberer of 



the Cornell Uniyersity Law School has pointed out 
several of the probable difficulties. In an address 
to the NEA’s fourth annual Seminar on Profes- 
sional Negotiation he said that along with increas- 
ing recognition by the law of the right of public 
employees to strike must come “increasing resort 
to compulsory arbitration. Also, one must expect 
an erosion of the civil service system, at least in- 
sofar as that technique for achieving uniformity 
of employee benefits is concerned . . . [including] 
statutory schemes for teacher tenure protection." 
The public “will be motivated to counterorganiza- 
tion.” The trend will be toward larger and larger 
bargaining units. “Merit principles, largely absent 
to this point . . . will come into play. For im- 
provements in the terms and conditions of em- 
ployment, public employees will be required to 
improve in efficiency and productivity.” 4 

But; apparently, these are risks the public 
school teachers must take if they are to gain the 
right to a substantial measure of control over 
their own professional house, if they are to throw 
off or ameliorate the domination by higher educa- 
tion personnel of their preparation, of programs 
of accreditation, and of certification. 

Before the NCATE was established, the only 
recourse the profession had to exercise some 
measure of control over the preparation and cer- 
tification of its members was through certification 
specifications. This proved to be a bad practice. 
But the answer is not an abolition of these prac- 
tices unless there are compensating recourses. 

Too, the withdrawal of the AACTE from af- 
filiation with the NEA clouds the partnership, 
cooperative arrangement that served well to lift 
teacher education from an inferior position to a 
status as a respected endeavor of higher education 
institutions of all types. The dissolution of this 



‘Minutes of ACT Executive Committee, July 12-17, 
1969. (Mimeographed) 

• Perkins, Mary Ellen, chairman. Accrediting Standards 
Revision Committee. Proposed Standards for State Ap- 
proval of Teacher Education. (A project of the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification, assisted by the U.S. Office of Education.) 
Circular No. 351 Revised. Washington, D.C.: Office of 
Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1967. 43 pp. 

4 “Bargaining by Public Employees Seen Irreversible.” 
NEA Reporter 8:4; October 24, 1969. 
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partnership clouds the issue of adequate financial 
support for the NCATE. 

NCTEPS Feasibility Study 

The ferment among public school personnel has 
also had its impact on the NEA. In response to 
a resolution (68-24) adopted by the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly in Dallas in July 1968, the 
NCTEPS developed a proposed plan of action. 
The resolution reads in part: 

The Association believes that, for maximum im- 
provement in these areas [of uniformity and reci- 
procity of professional certification and accreditation 
standards and practices of educational institutions], 
broad and intensified participation of the teaching 
profession is essential. 

The National Education Association, therefore, 
calls upon the National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards to study the feasi- 
bility of creating an Office of Certification and Ac- 
creditation within the structure of the National 
Education Association to: 

a. Establish standards for professional certifica- 
tion and standards for accreditation of teacher train- 
ing institutions and school districts . . .; 

b. Maintain a teacher placement service . . .; and 

c. Coordinate all activities of the National Edu- 

cation Association . . . toward the development and 
application of educational standards for programs, 
facilities, and performance 

The NCTEPS Feasibility Study which resulted 
from the above resolution recommended, among 
others, the following: 

1 . That the NEA establish the Office of Cer- 
tification and Accreditation, under the 
direction of the NCTEPS, to coordinate 
NEA activities regarding certification, ac- 
creditation, and professional practices, 
working with the AACTE, the NCATE, in- 
stitutions of higher education, and state and 
local education associations. 

2. That legislation should be enacted in each 
state to create a professional teaching stand- 
ards and practices agency, composed of 
members of the profession, to approve 
programs, issue licenses, enforce standards 
of ethics and practice, and promote studies 
and research designed to improve teacher 
education — initial, graduate, and continuing. 



3. That such state agencies should establish 
the concept of a single initial legal teaching 
license and that required advanced creden- 
tialing should be developed cooperatively 
by the appropriate specialty group. 

4. That the NCATE must be strengthened 
through a better balance of school instruc- 
tional personnel on the policy-making body 
and through increased representation of in- 
structional personnel on accrediting teams. 

5. That the NEA and its affiliates should sup- 
port the Interstate Certification Project (see 
Ch. II, page 36). 

6. That NEA* SEARCH (NEA’s computer- 
ized job-locator service) should be 
strengthened and expanded and be more 
clearly related to the Association for School, 
College, and University Staffing (ASCUS). 

The proposals have been approved by the NEA 
Executive Committee and the NCTEPS will pro- 
ceed to implement its recommendations. 

These developments portend a new approach, 
with state legislation putting the practitioners in 
a power position to bring vigorous support to the 
assumption of leadership roles by state education 
legal agencies rather than the pursuit of enforce- 
ment roles in teacher education-certification- 
accreditation. This shift can be accomplished 
without adverse effects by making the NCATE’s 
role primarily a consultative and advisory one in 
accreditation and in the development and ap- 
plication of state standards and criteria, and with 
the AACTE and the NCTEPS assuming primary 
roles of leadership directed toward improving 
teacher education programs. 

After a bitter struggle extending over a period 
of 130 years, teacher education has fought its way 
into the mainstream of higher education. The 
separate, single-purpose teacher education insti- 
tutions (normal schools, teachers colleges, state 
colleges of education) have virtually disappeared. 
Only 5 such public institutions and 11 private 
ones remain out of a total of more than 300 
normal schools existing at the turn of the century, 
and perhaps as many as 150 teachers colleges and 
state colleges of education in 1930- (For the 
1970 listing of institutions engaging in teacher 
education and their classification as to types and 
control, see Ch. IV. Also see Ch. II, page 38.) 
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